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AN EPIC GENIUS: PAUL ADAM 

On January 2, 1920, Paul Adam, the most prolific of French 
writers, died in his fifty-eighth year. Passionate and impulsive, 
and possessing a brilliant imagination, he was an apostle of en- 
ergy and action. Accordingly, he admired the Yankee, whose true 
strength, he declared, "lies in his devotion to the things of the 
spirit, but a spirit that is active as well as contemplative". So, 
too, he was interested in the dynamic features of the Hellenic- 
Latin civilization of the Mediterranean, especially in France, as 
the inheritor of that civilization. A patriot, convinced that his 
country ought to recover its lost provinces, he assailed the paci- 
fic complacency of the French government. In literature, he 
belonged to no school. At first attracted by naturalism, then by 
symbolism and idealism, he eventually fused the three, creating 
an imaginative realism with symbolic implications. If certain 
of his works reveal a mystic tendency, others are mainly picto- 
rial and epic. He recalls Diderot and the encyclopaedists of the 
eighteenth century, sharing their ideology and superstitious 
faith in the political wisdom of men of letters. Endowed with 
more genius than talent, he was too often unable to hold his pen 
in check. His style was capricious and incoherent, but it con- 
veyed the impression of palpitant life. 

Born at Paris in 1862, Paul Adam descended from an imperial- 
ist family of Arras, in the province of Artois. Several genera- 
tions earlier his ancestors had intermarried with the Raxi-Flas- 
sans, refugees who, after the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, had settled in southern France. The last Count of their 
line, a collaborator of Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna and 
author of a history of French diplomacy, was a grand-uncle of 
the novelist. In La Force and its sequels, the name appears as 
Praxi-Blassans. Paul's great-grandfather, who was attached as 
cavalry officer to the staff of Moreau, fell into disfavor when the 
victor of Hohenlinden conspired against the First Consul. Yet 
he afterwards served in the army of Prince Eugene, and lost his 
life at Wagram. His son, Major Adam, took part in all the 
campaigns of Napoleon, who, during the Hundred Days, ap- 
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pointed him officer of the Legion of Honor. He was decorated 
by Charles X, and, under the July Monarchy, served in the Na- 
tional Guard as colonel, and died in i860. He would often nar- 
rate his adventures to his son, Paul's father, who was postal di- 
rector under Napoleon III. It was natural, therefore, that Paul 
should have developed an interest in the history of the Empire 
and the Restoration, destined to receive expression in his novels. 

Yet the boy did not at once decide upon a literary career. He 
early wished to become a soldier, to be prepared for the reckon- 
ing with Germany. As a child he dreamt of Napoleon's vic- 
tories along the Rhine, and when the downfall of 1870 pushed 
France back from that boundary, he yearned to be able to assist 
in the recovery of the lost provinces. Evidently, such a mili- 
tant temperament belonged in the Army. Owing to the influ- 
ence of his father, however, he gave up the military calling for 
that of explorer, only to abandon this in turn for literature. In 
the end the decision proved fortunate, for his services as offi- 
cer could hardly have conferred such benefits upon France as 
his writings. 

It was some time, nevertheless, before Adam produced works 
of national significance. In 1884, the predominant tendencies 
in literature were naturalism and symbolism. The former, 
sponsored by Edmond de Goncourt and Zola, inclined to sacri- 
fice thought and ideas to 'reality'. The symbolists, led by 
Mallarme, Verlaine, and Jean Moreas, sought rather to express 
ideas apart from the actual. In both creeds Paul Adam was 
quick to discern the good. Why not combine, he argued, ele- 
ments of both? 

His first acquaintance in the realm of letters he formed with 
Robert Caze, a disciple of Edmond de Goncourt, and with 
Huysmans. At the same time he came under the influence of 
such symbolists as Moreas and Henri de Regnier. In 1885 
appeared his first novel, Chair molle, a mediocre experiment in 
naturalism that roused Sarcey's ire. The following year he 
founded, with Moreas and Gustave Kahn, a short-lived review, 
Le Symboliste, and published three novels : Le The chez Miranda, 
an attempt to portray salon life; Soi, the story of a virtuous 
woman ; and La Glebe, a study of the peasantry. In the last two, 
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the naturalistic influence was manifestly being neutralized in 
the interest of epic idealism. Meanwhile Adam contributed to 
reviews short stories and essays on literary, social, and political 
subjects. Several of his novels appeared as serials. In 1888 
he published Etre, dealing with feudal life in the fourteenth 
century, and marking a decided advance over his earlier works. 
Mahaud de Horps, his sorceress heroine, is one of his most 
impressive characters. The novel, composed in imitation of 
Flaubert's Salammbo, displays Adam's brilliant imagination, his 
taste for history, and his gift for handling masses and giving to 
narrative an epic sweep. 

At this juncture, Adam made a digression into militant 
politics. In 1889, General Boulanger had set France ablaze 
with patriotic zeal. The eyes of his adherents were fixed upon 
the eastern frontier, the sacred territory which had early fired 
the imagination of Paul Adam. That young patriot assumed in 
Lorraine the direction of a political journal, and in September 
became a socialist-revisionist candidate, favoring a revision of 
the Constitution that would confer upon the head of the govern- 
ment almost dictatorial power. Beaten at the elections, he was 
saved for literature. With the year 1889, accordingly, the first 
period of his work concludes — a period of passionate experiment, 
unsuccessful because his efforts were not concentrated. 

Adam's second period, from 1889 to 1898, is characterized by 
similar versatility. His industry is attested by twenty-one 
volumes written in eight years, to say nothing of numerous 
periodical articles. Instead of returning to the historical novel, 
Adam at first^treated alchemy, a theme that had haunted Balzac. 
In V Essence de'Soleil, his four adventurers who seek supernatural 
power by means of gold are worthy of the Human Comedy. In 
Le Vice filial (1892), the seductive charm of his heroine recalls 
Mahaud de Horps, and in Robes Rouges (1891), his satire on the 
judiciary, he equals at times the subtle irony of Anatole France. 

To this period belong, also, three noteworthy novels dealing 
with politics and communism. Le Mystere des Foules (1894), 
in two volumes, considers broadly the problems of democracy. 
Convinced of the incompetence of the masses, Adam would 
govern through an elite, selected by the "backeliers" — men of 
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letters, artists, officers, scientists, economists, lawyers, magis- 
trates — a suffrage estimated for France at not more than a 
million. His "Centurie" , or select Hundred, would be composed 
of men who had proved their social merit by a written work or 
an act of genius. This august body he would divide into five 
groups of twenty each: politicians, specialists in foreign rela- 
tions, artists, savants, and financiers. The "centurions" would 
elect the president of the Republic, the cabinet, and the ambassa- 
dors. A Senate, elected by the "bachelors", would consist of a 
hundred magistrates, a hundred officers of the army staff, and a 
hundred doctors. A socialism of capacity should prevail. Like 
Nietzsche, Adam demanded equality for the equal, and inequality 
for the unequal. The mere title of his book, Le Triomphe des 
Mediocres (1898), expresses his dissatisfaction with French 
egalitarian democracy. In denunciation of parliamentary wran- 
gling, he declares : "The republicans, in their absurd anti-cler- 
ical campaign, have consumed fruitlessly twenty years of national 
life." In seeking a cure for the ills of modern society, Adam's 
fertile imagination conceived various Utopian experiments. In 
Les Coeurs nouveaux (1896), he depicted the attempts of an 
industrial employer to apply the theories of communism. 
Similarly, in Lettres de Malaisie (1898), he portrayed an ideal 
society destined to develop on the shores of Borneo. 

Fortunately, Paul Adam in his third and final period, dating 
from 1899 to 1920, abandoned social chimeras for the novel of 
history and action. It is this aspect of his work that will here 
receive especial consideration. 

Already, in his second period, Adam had composed two 
romances dealing with Byzantine history. He had further com- 
posed La Bataille d' Uhde (1887), a war novel revealing unusual 
knowledge of military science, and seeming to forecast, in its 
picture of a threatened defeat turned into victory, the battle of 
the Marne. He now published in rapid succession La Force(i8gg), 
U Enfant d ' Austerlitz (1902), La Ruse (1903), and Au Soleil 
de Juillet (1903), four novels treating the history of France 
from the Directory of 1798 to the Revolution of 1830. 

La Force opens with the retreat of Jourdan from south Ger- 
many during the reverses under the Directory. Its background 
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includes the return of Bonaparte from Egypt, the establishment 
of the Consulate, the victories of Marengo and Hohenlinden, the 
concentration against England at Boulogne, Napoleon's dash 
toward Vienna, his triumph at Ulm and Austerlitz, followed, in 
1806-1807, by his crushing of Prussia at Jena, and Russia at 
Friedland, his crossing swords again with Austria, after the 
war in Spain, and his decisive victory at Wagram in 1809. 
The hero of La Force is really Paul Adam's great-grandfather, 
killed at Wagram, but here called Bernard Hericourt. At the 
time of Jourdan's retreat, Bernard, a quartermaster in the 
army of the Rhine, is a young man of large ambition. For 
bravery in the Black Forest he is promoted to be adjutant, 
and, granted a furlough, goes to Paris, which he finds in a fer- 
ment while Bonaparte is preparing to overthrow the Directory. 
Factions form and disintegrate. The salon of his half-sister 
Aurelie enables Bernard to keep in touch with events, thanks to 
her husband Praxi-Blassans and her brother-in-law Cavrois. 
Both promise him their influence, but doubt who will be the 
dispenser of favor. Bonaparte proves successful as First Consul, 
and Bernard, now a lieutenant in the army of Moreau, marches 
through Baden and Wurtemberg, and in the first engagement 
wins a captaincy and a woman's heart, but later is haunted by 
the image of his blonde victim. 

After Hohenlinden, Bernard pays court to Moreau at his 
country estate, which has become the centre of opposition to the 
First Consul. The general's adherents urge him to assert him- 
self. Before he can do so he is arrested, but escapes to America. 
Bernard, meanwhile, having married the daughter of a colonel, 
spends his honeymoon at his father-in-law's chateau in Lorraine, 
and seeks reinstatement in the army, from which he has been 
dropped as a partisan of Moreau. In this he is assisted by an- 
other half-sister, Caroline, the business mind of the family, who 
enjoys favor through her prosperous trade in grain, leather, 
and coal; by Augustin, his younger half-brother, who is serving 
under Oudinot; and by Caroline's husband, Cavrois, at the 
Foreign Office, who has secured the appointment of Junot as 
ambassador to Portugal. Junot, already obligated to Bernard's 
family for army supplies, will use his good offices with Na- 
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poleon. As a result, Bernard's command is restored to him, 
and the family fortunes improve, Caroline's business expanding 
under the Continental Blockade. When war with Austria and 
Russia has been decreed, Bernard enters Strasbourg and ad- 
vances through Bavaria toward Vienna. Yet he is downcast, 
for he would equal Napoleon and suffers from an unjust repri- 
mand administered by that rival. At Austerlitz, however, when 
he breaks the enemy's line, he regains favor and is made a 
colonel, and with his wife celebrates the victory in a neighbor- 
ing chateau. 

The remainder of the novel gives a fragmentary account of 
succeeding events up to the battle of Wagram, during which 
Bernard is struck down by a cannon-ball. As he lies dying, he 
still is piqued by jealousy of Napoleon, the "Rival", who has 
triumphed indeed. Yet Bernard will live on in his son, Omer, 
begotten in the chateau at Austerlitz. 

Such is La Force, a novel that recreates with unusual vividness 
one of the most important periods of French history. Adam has 
here indicated in telling strokes the rallying of the nation to the 
leadership of Napoleon, the fusing of the provinces into a united 
people, and the social and intellectual movements of the time. 
In particular he has rendered the poetry and the horror of war. 
Indeed, in portraying a charge, only Hugo, Zola, and Paul 
Margueritte are his equals. 

With L 'Enfant d' Austerlitz Paul Adam continued La Force, 
depicting the period of discontent, pessimism, and inconsist- 
ency following the overthrow of the Empire. The "Child of 
Austerlitz", Omer, expresses in his own person these tenden- 
cies. His devout mother insists that he consecrate his life to 
the Church. His great-grandfather, called the "ancestor", re- 
lies upon Freemasonry as an international organization to es- 
tablish true fraternity throughout the world, a secret alliance 
rapidly sapping the Emperor's power, compelling Sweden to 
accept Bernadotte, and securing the allegiance of Prussia and 
Russia. Omer's grandfather and his uncle Edme waver between 
the Empire and a republic. Another uncle, Praxi-Blassans, 
though at heart a royalist, changes diplomatically with the wind. 
Only Caroline, Augustin, and the latter's wife Malvina support 
6 
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Napoleon, but Caroline is too engrossed in big business to talk 
politics, and Augustin's time is claimed by military affairs. 

From the Russian campaign of 1812, on which Malvina has 
accompanied Augustin, she brings news of disaster. Yet, after 
the French victories in Germany, the following summer, she re- 
gains hope. The defeat at Leipsic, however, confirms the "an- 
cestor's" predictions. Nevertheless, it consoles her to learn that 
Moreau, whom the Grand Orient had selected to govern France, 
has been killed in the battle. Moreau's sucsessor, it is rumored, 
will be either Bernadotte or his son. As for the Bourbons, they 
are disliked by Alexander of Russia, yet eventually they are 
'put over' by Talleyrand and Praxi-Blassans, who bribe the 
Senate. 

One consolation for the return of the Bourbons is the abolition 
of the Continental Blockade. Peace bids fair to revive arts and 
letters, although there is dissatisfaction among the veterans, and 
class antagonism grows bitter. On Napoleon's return from 
Elba, Lyrisse and Edme, now confirmed adherents of the 
Emperor, are overjoyed. The astute Caroline, however, has 
lent "Monsieur" a million francs during his flight to Ghent, 
certain of his ultimate success. 

The aftermath of Waterloo intensifies reaction. For refusing 
to salute the white flag, Lyrisse is put on half-pay. Edme, in 
league with the Italian Carbonari, spreads propaganda in Greece 
and Spain, and plans to rescue Napoleon from Saint Helena. 
Augustin, however, has rallied to the Restoration. He is loyal 
not to the ruler but rather to the country. As for Omer, he 
feels more keenly than ever the severity of his teachers, the 
Jesuits, yet, to oblige his mother, agrees to study for the priest- 
hood. 

With the assassination of the Due de Berry in 1820, the 
royalists are aroused, and with the death of Napoleon in the 
next year, the imperialists are left disconsolate. Lyrisse and 
Edme affiliate with the Spanish liberals. Augustin, loyal to the 
throne, is promoted to be a general, and after the death of his 
wife marries Omer's sister Denise, causing Edouard to enter 
monastic life. For, Praxi-Blassans, in order to hold the royal 
favor, insists that the family train at least one servant for the 
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Church, and refuses to take Omer's vocation seriously. Omer, 
in fact, is studying law as a side-issue, but continues unhappy. 
In despair he would throw restraint to the winds, yet he knows 
this to be folly. At the end of the book, he goes humbly toward 
the house of God. But will he remain there? His history as 
portrayed in La Ruse, covering the years 1827-1828, affords a 
partial answer. 

In this sequel, the third of the tetralogy, France appears as 
unsettled as the hero's mind. Sedition smoulders beneath the 
surface. Even Praxi-Blassans and Chateaubriand flirt with the 
liberals. To the boast of a reactionary that "We have numbers 
in the faithful and strength in the Holy Alliance; what is left 
for the Jacobins and the Carbonari ?" Omer replies: "La Ruse — 
craft, guile". It is by craft that Omer seeks to solve the question 
of his vocation, his marriage, and his debts. The end, he thinks, 
justifies the means. He will practise law, although pretending 
to defer his decision to do so. He even journeys to Rome, as 
if to consult high dignitaries of the Church, but in reality to 
meet Carbonari agitators. The problem of his debts is more 
complex. His devout mother gives everything to charity, and 
Denise, his sister, will some day withdraw her support. The 
uneasiness of his creditors scandalizes Praxi-Blassans, who has 
been raised to the peerage. Shall Omer seek a rich father-in- 
law? To play a political role, he will need a salon. Elvire, his 
mother's 'angel', would be admirable for this purpose. Yet 
he prefers Dolores, the choice of Denise. In his dilemma the 
Child of Austerlitz once more curses Fate, but eventually duty 
triumphs over passion. He takes Elvire. 

In Au Soleil de Juillet, the fourth and last of this series, 
Paul Adam narrates the events of the years 1829- 1830. Political 
unrest has grown apace. The Grand Orient and revolutionary 
agitators are preparing an uprising. Prominent among liberals 
of the opposition are La Fayette, Casimir-Perier, Etienne Arago, 
General Lamarque, and Laffitte, the banker friend of Caroline 
Cavrois. Especially outspoken is Count Dubourg, a former 
royalist, who brands the Bourbons as "infamous rascals". 
Though at heart a republican, Dubourg is not without im- 
perialist leanings. Like millions of Frenchmen, he regards 
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Napoleon, in spite of his tyranny, as a liberal. Charles X, to 
cope with the menace, tries alternately a reactionary Ministry 
and a semi-liberal one, and sends an expedition against Algiers, 
under command of Augustin Hericourt. 

As for the Child of Austerlitz, his situation has improved. 
Happily married to Elvire, who has borne him a son, he is kept 
busy pleading cases for prosecuted liberals. Caroline, who is 
affiliated with the Lafntte banking house, frowns upon anarchy. 
Her son has become an industrial chemist, and Delphine de 
Praxi-Blassans is a nun. Edme Lyrisse, still disgruntled, has 
definitively rejected the proposal of Omer's mother that their 
chateau be restored to its former owner. Omer's conversations 
with his Jesuit cousin are very interesting. Edouard is an ardent 
exponent of the theory that the masses must be won to religion 
by modern miracles. The Church should attract savants. "Ah !" 
he exclaims, "what might not an intelligent Pope have accom- 
plished if he had accorded the purple of the cardinal to Laplace, 
Dulong, Davy, Dalton, and Thenard!" Not content to have es- 
tablished at a convent courses in science, the zealous young 
monk is raising funds to found a monastery for research — 
plans interrupted by the July Revolution. 

The revolt is precipitated by the attempt of Charles X to rule 
by ordinances without Parliament. Armed bands, after captur- 
ing the City Hall, concentrate against the Louvre, which soon 
capitulates. La Fayette and Dubourg, who take charge, desire a 
republic, but are overruled. Since Napoleon II is a prisoner at 
Schonbrunn, the prominent bourgeois prefer a monarchy under 
Louis-Philippe. During the street fighting, Omer Hericourt, 
unwilling to risk his life, welcomes a slight wound, which enables 
him to retire in safety. How different from his father! So 
ends the tetralogy. 

The three sequels of La Force depict with a wealth of detail 
the history of France from 1810 to 1830, reflecting the broad 
currents that formed the national life. They are entertaining 
rather than interpretative, but they gain thereby in vividness. 
Paul Adam is seldom sternly tragic. Few of his scenes grip the 
reader's emotions. Rather, they evoke curiosity and admiration. 
Now, Adam, in these histories, is an optimist, with a tendency 
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to idealize. Hence the tearful lamentations of his hero sound 
strained. The "mal du Steele," as Musset termed it, instead of 
producing vacillating mediocrities like this, tended to drive its 
victims to despair. The false note in Adam's hero sounds a dis- 
cord in all three romances, and is responsible for their inferiority 
to La Force. It should be remembered, also, that the declining 
Empire and the Restoration were not lacking in passions and 
ideals that were noble. 

Superior to the hero are Adam's minor characters. M. Heri- 
court, the most original, appears only in La Force, a blind old 
man, a tyrannical master, unjustly reproaching his children, but 
typifying the energy of Revolutionary France. Not unlike her 
father is "Aunt" Caroline, whose business acumen and capacity 
for work have made the family a power to be reckoned with. 
Caroline's son, Diudonnd, a utilitarian, is representative of 
the unworthy bourgeoisie who made the most of the long peace 
under Louis-Philippe to enrich themselves. Excellently drawn is 
the calculating Praxi-Blassans, whose chameleon allegiance adapts 
itself to any regime. His admonitory letter to Omer in U En- 
fant d ' Austerlitz, setting forth the political policy necessary for 
the family, is the author's masterpiece of satire. Equally mem- 
orable as a personage is the "Ancestor", whose Masonic zeal 
never flags. Finest of all are the Jesuits, astute, resourceful, 
stern yet indulgent, and penetrating to the depths of human na- 
ture. Vying with Adam's skill in characterization is his talent 
for producing an effect of reality by the use of precise and 
minute circumstances. His scenes and people, and the latter's 
words and deeds, sentiments and thoughts, are represented with 
graphic fidelity in their every detail. 

But historical fiction was not the only domain ruled by Adam. 
He was master of the novel of action, in which field, after Bal- 
zac, only Maurice Barres could approach him. In Le Trust 
(1910), above all, Adam showed his prowess. This study of 
modern economic life displays in their complexity the institu- 
tutions and manners of two peoples. It evokes the multiple 
aspects of creative genius and collective energy, and evolves a 
philosophy of industral labor. 
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America is the home of trusts. Where but in the wonderland 
of the Carnegies and the Rockefellers, or the brain of a romancer, 
could a policeman become an industrial power of first magnitude? 
Nothing less happens in Adam's novel. Thus Joe Clamorgan, 
thanks to the tips he has received for helping elderly ladies 
across Third Avenue, and his later investments, directs from his 
twenty-three story office-building the affairs of the Electric 
Standard, a trust with affiliations in five continents. Besides con- 
trolling railroads and steamship-lines, this organization seeks to 
acquire a monopoly of water-power, that it may utilize for trac- 
tion and manufactures the electricity so generated. Competitors 
are either put out of business or compelled to amalgamate with 
the Electric Standard. Among Glamorgan's lieutenants are such 
ambitious engineers as Pucton, of Indianapolis, and Sammy, of 
Detroit, who, eager for experience and responsibility, have as 
mere boys left comfortable homes to carve their fortunes. They 
first appear with their traction-engine on the exploitations in 
Cuba. Then, having secured credit, they obtain the concession 
for a canal in the Alleghenies, where the Electric Standard is 
constructing factories. Before long the trust sends Sammy to 
the French Alps as inspector of its installations, and Pucton to 
Egypt. Energy, decision, action, are the watchwords of these 
adventurers. The masses, too, are all for the trusts, according to 
Adam, who affirms that "Merchant, cowboy, or tramp, the 
American is devoted to trusts as a special sign of the splendid 
national energy". 

From the Yankees, however, the Latins differ in tempera- 
ment. Opposed to Clamorgan as a French protagonist is Manuel 
Hericourt, grandson of the Child of Austerlitz, cherishing as a 
family heritage his Franco-Cuban industries at Los Dados. By 
harnessing the water from mountain lakes, and applying elec- 
tricity to industry and argiculture, he has rendered prosperous 
an impoverished region. When, however, the metallurgical 
products of the Franco-Cuban electric furnaces threaten to drive 
American competitors from the markets of Mexico and South 
America, Clamorgan sends his son Jim to look into the matter 
and effect an amalgamation. 
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Hericourt is now placed in charge of the Electric Standard's 
interests in the Alleghenies, where he succeeds with the coop- 
eration of the daring Jumillac in foiling the machinations of a 
triple league of trusts — the Westinghouse, the Knickerbocker, 
and the Amalgamated. He proposes the culture of cotton in 
Egypt, a plan which coerces the cotton-trust of New Orleans 
into an alliance with the Electric Standard; and he fails only in 
organizing industry in the French Alps, where the inhabitants, 
imbued with "Latin particularism", and incited by German 
emissaries, stubbornly oppose the trust. 

Despite this one check, the achievements of Hericourt "the 
civilizer" are those not merely of the promoter and speculator, 
but of the artist. Clamorgan criticizes good-naturedly what he 
terms the over-developed aesthetic sense of the French, their 
leaning toward sensibility rather than action. He believes that 
industrial concerns have the right to sacrifice the life of the 
individual for the benefit of the many; and Hericourt' s unscrupu- 
lous assistant Jumillac shares this view. Says Jumillac: "Some 
must be sacrificed without hesitation to the future well-being of 
all. We must slay in order to create." Hericourt perceives 
that this is what his forebears have done. Pity for the present 
should yield to pity for the future. Associated with the trust is 
the growth of riches and prosperity for the greatest number. 

This industrial philosophy is supplemented by a philosophy of 
races implicit throughout Adam's novel. To the Latin genius 
for civilization must be added the Northern genius for industrial 
organization through action. Herein lies the significance of the 
juxtaposition of Hericourt and Clamorgan, the civilizer and the 
promoter. Eventually the two temperaments, French and Ameri- 
can, harmonize. The understanding comes about through their 
sharing a common peril. When the Electric Standard's in- 
stallations in the French Alps are threatened with destruction, 
the hitherto hostile inhabitants are moved to deeds of heroism to 
avert disaster. Thus the novelist suggests that the French are not 
averse to the materialistic, provided it appeal to the emotions. 

The sympathetic consideration accorded to American ideals 
by Paul Adam in Le Trust was but the crystallization of earlier 
convictions. Having visited the United States during our Uni- 
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versal Exposition of 1904, he had published a book entitled 
Vues d' Amdrigue. In the main these views were even too 
flattering, recalling at times Madame de Stael's naive enthusiasm 
for Germany. Here Adam contrasted young, buoyant, and 
self-confident America with timid and weary France, wasting 
her declining vitality in sterile political antagonisms. He 
declared that the projects of our financiers, steel and copper 
kings, oil magnates, and wizards of the packing industry, would 
frighten cautious French speculators out of their wits. He 
lamented that so often the superior inventive genius of the 
French should serve only foreign countries. He extolled our 
manners, the purity of our home life, the sobriety and frugality 
of our working-classes, and the spirit of democracy according 
respect to rich and poor and to all creeds and crafts alike. The 
Yankee he found deficient in the wiles of the seducer and not 
called upon to combat the ardors of the Latin temperament. 
Hence the frank comradeship of the sexes in our schools and 
colleges. In spite of the frequency of divorce among us, he 
noted that the American lives for marriage. He was impressed 
by our passion for education, and the encouragement it received 
from philanthropists. He admired, also, our fondness for 
athletic sports, praising the equestrian skill of our women, and 
showing in Le Trust Jim Clamorgan, the golf champion, con- 
vinced that "a people unable to win at football is incapable of 
the solidarity necessary for controlling the empire of business". 
Adam further was enthusiastic over the originality of our archi- 
tecture, finding in it a new and characteristic type of art. A few 
features only of American life he deplored or exaggerated — the 
devotion of the women to shopping, the reliance of the people 
on clairvoyants and fortune-tellers, their fondness for queer sects, 
and their tolerance of an inferior press, which except for a few 
newspapers like the New York Times and the Post would 
scarcely interest a French boy of fifteen. 

Apart from these strictures and his deprecation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, whom he regarded as a shallow pretender, 
inferior to such French statesmen as Poincare, Clemenceau, 
Deschanel, and Millerand, — Paul Adam praised America with- 
out stint, extolling not only our manners, education, social 
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institutions, and industrial instinct, but especially our aptitude 
for putting thought into action. 

It remains to say a word of Adam's later works. Notable 
among these are La Ville inconnue (191 1), a masterly portrayal 
of French colonial efforts in Africa, La Litterature et la Guerre 
(1916), an eloquent essay dealing with the annals of mankind 
from the earliest times to the present, and Reims devasUe (1920), 
published posthumously, a great prose poem to the Latin genius 
which knows how to endure as well as to conquer. Adam, in 
1898, had exhorted the French to retake their lost provinces, 
and ten years later he wrote in La Morale de la France: — 

"It is our duty to do this, for our nation and our national 
culture must hold place among the ruling races of the globe 
through its material as well as its spiritual energy." 

Small wonder that an eye-witness of the entry of the French 
army into Strasbourg shortly before Adam's death should de- 
scribe him as radiant with joy at that spectacle. He had in fact 
planned a cycle of romances dealing with the world war. 

Paul Adam gave expression to the time in which he lived, a 
period of transformation facing toward the future. He re- 
sponded to whatever was distinctive and dominant in the age. 
At first a naturalist, then a symbolist, he became an idealist, 
ordering and controlling a wide range of facts to illustrate his 
conceptions. His works eloquently embody his opinions upon 
a wide variety of subjects, but especially upon the history, man- 
ners, and politics of his people, their beliefs and aspirations. 
Though he tried his hand at drama, it is in the realm of fiction 
that he excelled. Above all, it is his magnificant tetralogy, a 
tour de force of the imagination, that will perpetuate his name. 
This it is which ranks him as one of the great writers of France, 
and the foremost historical romancer of his generation. No 
wonder, then, that Marcel Prevost and certain other Immortals 
have voiced their regret at the failure of the Academy to in- 
clude him in its membership. While the Academy hesitated, 
Paul Adam died. He, too, is now an Immortal. 

William H. Scheifley. 
Indiana University. 



